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of the fact that the nation is not willing to revoke
the plenary commission with which it has clothed
him.

The root of the whole is the usage by which
ministers are compelled to belong to one or the
other House of Parliament. It is mere custom, and
as we have seen was steadily opposed, not so much
by the Crown, as by the Legislature itself. Even
now the law looks upon the practise grudgingly,
and will not allow more than four Secretaries of
State, and four Under-Secretaries of State, to have
seats in the House, of Commons at any one time
(21 & 22 Viet. c. 106, sec. 4, and 27 & 28 Viet. c.
34).* "There is no statute or legal usage of this
country," says Gladstone, " which requires that
the ministers of the Crown shall hold seats in the
one or the other House of Parliament, It is perhaps
on this account that, while most of my countrymen,
would as I suppose declare it to be a becoming and
convenient custom, yet comparatively few are- aware
how near the seat of life the observance lies, how
closely it is connected with the equipoise and unity
of the social forces." t Without it the " servants ol
the Crown " would not be kept continually cognisant

* In April, 1864, there was a solemn constitutional debate,
due to the fact that, through inadvertence five Undersecretaries
of State had been allowed to sit and vote in violation of the
statute. An Act of Indemnity was passed to relieve the fifth
Under-Secretary from the possible pains and penalties he
might have incurred,

I Gladstone, Gl&iningst i. 224. Mr. Gladstone recalls the
fact that, from accidental circumstances, he held the office of
Secretary of State between December, 1845, and July, 1846,
without a seat in the House of Commons. It is, he says,
** by much the most notable instance of the' kind" in our
recent history.